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The American Ex-Communist —- Two Studies 


Why did the ex-Communist become a Communist ? Why 
did he leave the party? Morris Ernst and David Loth, re- 
spectively a lawyer widely-known for his concern over 
civil liberties and a writer, secured personal accounts of 
the experience of more than 300 former Communists who 
are American citizens.? 

The data were gathered in part from written accounts of 
experience, in part from replies to a questionnaire, in part 
from interviews. The authors do not assume that this is 
a “scientific sampling” but do say that it is “the largest 
collection” of such biographical data known to them out- 
side the FBI files. Most of them participated in the study 
in order to “contribute to the defeat of this Russian- 
dominated party.” The authors also used the published 
records of Congressional investigating committees. 

The data are summarized briefly in the first chapter. 


Their Background 

The “peak age” for joining the party scems to be 18 
to 23. “.\ majority ... have left the party by the time they 
are 23.” Some joined the Young Communist League in 
their early teens and left at 18 or 20. 

They are the children of more than usually successful 
lusiness men or of professional men. But there is an “ex- 
tremely high incidence” of broken homes among their 
close relatives. This is true not only of collaborators in the 
story but of those who have testified before Congressional 
committees as well. There were also a “great number” who 
grew up with “a marked hostility” toward their parents. 

\ “very high” proportion have attended college and 
there are a “great number of graduate degrees.” Most of 
them do not work with their hands but are in the “entirely 
intellectual” professions or clerical work. Even in indus- 
iry they “gravitate toward nonmanual jobs.” 


Motives for Joining 
There is seldom, the authors found, “a single powerful 
motive for membership.” “Financial gain is almost never 
a factor... . Power is only a slightly stronger motive.” 
Many never felt that they “ ‘belonged’ until they discov- 


1 Report on the American Communist. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company. 1952. $3.00 
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ered the intense and all-consuming life \ithin the party.” 
Such factors as “bad company, poverty, and Communist 
literature” seem to “have had little or no effect.” In this 
country Communists “suffer from... a certain poverty 
a! spirit, but are not driven by hunger and cold into the 
party.” The newly-rich and children of the wealthy some- 
vmes enter from revulsion against their life. Books read 
and speakers heard were seldom listed as reasons for join- 


ing the party. 
Personality Traits 

While there are exceptions, certain personality traits are 
common to most Communists—a “sense of personal in- 
adequacy,” “a lack of both humor and optimism,” and “a 
sense of selfless dedication.” They picture their alliance 
with Russia as “a sacrifice to the cause which will benefit 
all mankind.” Those who spied did so because they be- 
heved that “Russia is to save the world.” They are not 
leaders; they “want to be told what to do and what to 
think.” They “had sought the ‘good mother,’ Russia, 
and found that it became the “bad mother.” 


Gther Characteristics 

Party membership is mainly in the cities. Men and 
women are about equal in numbers. Some, especially 
women, joined because they were in love with a Commu- 
nist, and left when the love affair was over. Rank-and-file 
membership is “almost entirely native-born” and white. 
There are far more foreign-born among the leadership. 
The latter are “more cynical and more determined, more 
supple and more ruthless.” 

Many came out of “church-going fainilies” but most of 
them were indifferent or hostile before they became Com- 
munists and remain so. \ few more found “solace in re- 
ligion” after they left the party than were “ardently pi- 
ous” before. 

In general, the different political regimes have not af- 
iceted the size of the party much. 


Effects of Leaving the Party 

Motives for leaving the party are not simple, but are 
generally found “in psychological development rather than 
in specific happenings.” The effects of leaving are ‘an in- 
creased standard of living and a real loneliness, coupled 
with an understandable fear of being smeared or discrimi- 
nated against.” “None seems to change much in person- 
ality.” “On the average Communists spend one fourth of 
their time in the party nerving themselves to the point of 
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getting out of it.” “The typical Communist is a party 
member for possibly two or three years.” The authors es- 
timate that some 700,000 men and women have left the 
Communist party in the U. S. in the past 30 years. 


Common Experiences 


In looking at Communists as people, certain trends 
seemed to appear. While a combination of “psychological 
factors” may have led the individual into the party, “al- 
most invariably it seemed to that individual that his mo- 
tives were entirely idealistic.” Rank-and-file Communists 
are ‘selfless and dedicated people, even if they were made 
so by a craving for self-satisfaction.”” For various reasons, 
“a philosophy of absolutes” is attractive to these individu- 
als. “It is not without significance that communism has 
many features of an organized church. . . . The success 
of communism may be a measure of the failure of the 
churches; the failure of communism, which is more ap- 
parent, may by the same token be a measure of the 
strength of religion.”” While the average Communist is 
“an extremely contradictory personality,” the leaders of 
communism “have regarded psychiatry as a more basic 
enemy than the law or the FBI. They know they can lose 
most of their followers once these followers understand 
their own emotions.” 

After leaving the party, each has found “a period of 
difficult readjustment . . . as they acquire new habits of 
work and thought and, above all, of human relationships.” 


A New Program 


Concluding that “despite the twistings and turnings of 
the party line, communism always has appealed to the 
same kind of people,” the authors propose a plan for 
“speeding the sincere voluntary withdrawal of members 
and for disillusioning the susceptible before they enter the 
party.” They suggest “repeal of the McCarran Act” and 
legislation designed to make public the ‘‘support and finan- 
cial backing” of all groups and individuals seeking to in- 
fluence the public. Distinction between “sensitive and non- 
sensitive jobs in the civil service” and in all other fields 
should be made. “Most important of all is the need for a 
steady, persistent campaign on behalf of our positive 
beliefs.” 

Another Study 

\ preliminary presentation of materials gathered by 
the Appeals of Communism Project (sponsored by the 
Center of International Studies at Princeton University) 
was given by Herbert E. Krugman in an article entitled 
“The Appeal of Communism to American Middle Class 
Intellectuals and Trade Unionists” (Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Fall 1952). This article differentiates between in- 
tellectuals and non-intellectuals in considering original 
motivations for joining and aspects of their prior experi- 
ence which prepare members of both groups for party 
affiliation. The data are fifty interviews with ex-members 


Tariffs, Taxes, Money, 


The Committce for Economic Development (CED) has 
issued during recent weeks several important pclicy state- 
ments and published a statement in reciprocal foreign 
trade made by the chairman of its board of trustces, 
Meyer Kestnbaum, before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Taken together they chart a course for Amer- 
ican policy with respect to some major issues encountered 
on the domestic and foreign fronts. 


ot the American Communist Party. This group of inter- 
viewees were ‘‘members of much higher ranking, and 
longer tenure than any that might have been chosen ran- 
domly from among the committed membership for any 
stated period.” The 50 cases included “24 journalists, 
writers, artists, professionals, students, etc., who may be 
termed intellectuals, and 18 trade union officials who, for 
the most part, originally became officials with party help, 
The intellectuals were predominantly college graduates 
whereas the trade unionists had typically achieved less 
than a complete high school education. The intellectuals 
came predominantly from second-generation American, 
middle-class homes, while the trade unionists were largely 
foreign born and of poor homes.” The average age at the 
time of joining the party was 24 years. “The intellectuals 
had their ‘first doubts’ earlier and left the party sooner 
after having had them than did the trade unionists, but 
ee in either group left abruptly at the time of a change 
in line.” 

The responses to a direct question on the attractions of 
the party showed that “in comparison with trade union- 
ists, the intellectuals were more concerned with defiance 
of authority, excitement, and feelings of belonging to an 
elite group.” However, an evaluation of the functions of 
membership (defined as “apparent need-satisfying conse- 
quences”) was considered the most significant use of the 
data. The basic findings indicated “that communism 
among trade unionists is primarily related to rational in- 
terpersonal needs; e.g., group obligations. For intellectu- 
als... the relevant needs are less rational, intra-personal 
factors. The most striking difference between intellectuals 
and trade unionists is related to status-anxiety.” 

The various data summaries indicate ‘‘that commitment 
to the goals of communism is, among trade unionists, ex- 
ceedingly limited ; among intellectuals it is based in large 
part on other than politico-economic factors.” On the 
premise that for the intellectual, “powerful emotional 
needs were satisfied by membership,” and the assumption 
that “the intellectual exhibits a greater malleability and 
striving for personal approval within the group,” certain 
aspects of party life are discussed in the article. Factors 
which force the “‘status-seeking intellectual” to “use his 
intellectuality in a hostile manner” and accept group val- 
ues are examined, as well as the roles of guilt and 
cynicism. 

The study concludes that the Communist Party “has 
heen able to develop leaders appropriate to its needs from 
among the ranks of both the proletariat and the intellectu- 
al bourgeois. It is suggested that the development process 
has great impact, and that personality change is frequently 
involved—particularly among the latter group. For those 
who defect, the change is of intolerably large dimensions. 
Those who remain have learned to live with the change, 
in large part as a result of the interplay between emo- 
tional needs and organizational pressures. . . .” 


and Foreign Trade 


Our Stake in Britain’s Problem 

Britain's Economie Problem and Its Meaning for 
_lnerica (March, 1953) is a candid examination of Brit- 
ish economic policies, which has received favorable treat- 
nent in the British press. The diagnosis: “To sum up, the 
basic causes of Britain’s economic problem point to a need 
‘or much more intensive trade and financial relations be- 
uveen Britain and the Commonwealth and the United 
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States. To achieve this, two conditions must be met. The 
first is a more secure access for British industry to the 
American market. The second is a greater sense of se- 
curity for American investors in Britain and other parts 
of the Commonwealth.” 

Some faults are frankly pointed out: “The British have 
long excelled in pure science and in scientific research. But 
most of British industry has been much slower than its 
German and American competitors to accept the need for 
industrial research—the application of science to indus- 
trial technology.” “Since World War II, management 
and labor incentives have also been seriously impaired by 
very high business and income taxation. Management is 
not encouraged to be aggressive and progressive if denied 
the fruits of success through high taxation or other means. 
Labor is not encouraged to increase its productivity if 
given little opportunity to improve its standard of living 
by so doing.” “After years of austerity, the British people 
understandably and properly want improvement in their 
standard of living. But they have been demanding more 
rapid improvement than their economy has been able to 
afford, given other essential demands on its output and 
the changes in the world environment.” 

Britain’s economy has been under “more or less con- 
tinuous” inflationary pressure since the war, although lat- 
terly it has “eased greatly.” 

What does this mean for the United States? “Despite 
her present economic difficulties,” says CED, “Britain re- 
mains our strongest and closest ally. The solution of Brit- 
ain’s economic problem and the strengthening of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and of the Anglo-American partner- 
ship have a special importance for the United States and 
for the whole free world. They have for this reason a 
special claim on the economic and political resources that 
the United States is able to devote to foreign policy. The 
strengthening of Britain and of the Anglo-American part- 
nership must be the cornerstone of American foreign pol- 
icy. Otherwise, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) would fall apart, the morale of the continental 
European countries would crumble, and the United States 
would be diplomatically and militarily isolated.” 

The analysis points to policy changes on the part of this 
country 

We should therefore continue to negotiate selective 
reductions in our tariffs through an extended Trade 
Agreements Act, free of weakening legislative Amend- 
ments such as the “peril point” provisions. [Peril points 
are the limits designated by the Tariff Commission be- 
yond which tariff reductions are believed likely to in- 
jure domestic industries. | 

Further, Congress should grant to the President au- 
thority to reduce tariff duties unilaterally, in accord- 
ance with principles and limitations laid down by Con- 
gress? 


We should simplify our customs procedures. 

We should progressively remove import quotas on 
our agricultural imports. 

The “Buy American Act” should be greatly liberal- 
ized, if not repealed altogether. It adds unnecessarily 
to the costs of United States government procurement. 
It reduces opportunities for our allies and friends 
abroad to earn dollars by selling in the American mar- 
ket. And it is inconsistent with the mutual security 
principle on which our military relations with our allies 
are now based. 


1 At this point one member of the Committee enters a reservation. 
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“Flexible Monetary Policy” 

Under this caption, with a subtitle, “What It Is and 
Htow It Works” (March, 1953), CED continues to em- 
phasize, as it has done for ten years, the importance of a 
(exible monetary policy on the part of the government. 
Such a policy “permits the government to exercise a 
major influence over the general conditions that create 
stability or instability without requiring or permitting the 
government to direct the activities of individuals, busi- 
nesses or banks.”” The Committee comments significantly : 
“Country after country, having clung for years to low in- 
terest rates and easy money in the belief, first, that these 
policies would encourage economic recovery, and, later, 
that they were necessary for stability has recently turned 
to credit restraints as a necessary part of combatting in- 
tation.” 

Because of the frequent assertions that general price 
rises are due to the volume of money and credit, the fol- 
lowing statement is noteworthy: “No one has been able 
to determine definitely the extent of the influence of 
changes in the volume of money on the course of busi- 
ness; the extent of this influence undoubtedly varies, de- 
pending on numerous surrounding conditions.” This is 
followed immediately by the statement that “there is 
agreement that changes in the volume of money at all 
times exert an influence on the behavior of the economy, 
and there is agreement on the direction of this influence.” 
This means that regulation of the money supply is essen- 
tial to economic stability. 

Of the two factors in money supply, currency and bank 
deposits, the latter are by far the larger part. When a 
person or a corporation borrows from a bank, or when 
the government sells securities to a bank, the resulting de- 
posit becomes a part of the money supply. The legal re- 
serve requirement is a check on this process of credit in- 
flation, and the Federal Reserve can alter the reserve re- 
quirement in the interest of stability. Again, the Federal 
Reserve has an instrument of control in the discount rate, 
which it can raise or lower as market conditions require. 
Also, the Federal Reserve may increase or decrease the 
amount of reserves by “open market operations,” i.e. 
buying or selling securities. This last has been for twenty 
years or so the main instrumentality of the Federal Re- 
serve for influencing credit. 

In recent years sharp controversy has arisen between 
the Federal Reserve and the Treasury because the latter 
was interested in maintaining a favorable market for gov- 
ernment securities, while the former had responsibility for 
resisting inflation. Says CED: “The nation should view 
monetary policy as a principal instrument for preventing 
inflation and deflation. In inflationary conditions the 
monetary authorities should pursue a tight but flexible 
credit policy, a policy restrictive enough to prevent avoid- 
able private borrowing and flexible enough not to hamper 
necessary economic undertakings. The Federal Reserve 
System should not be deterred from necessary credit re- 
striction by its possible effects on Treasury borrowing 
rates, for it is far cheaper for the country to pay more in- 
terest on Treasury bonds than to suffer further inflation. 
In view of the many uncertainties that face the economy, 
a high degree of alertness will be required to discern 
changes in economic conditions promptly and to reverse 
policy in time to counteract downward trends in economic 
activity and unemployment.” 

Taxes and the Budget 

In its policy statement, Tax and Expenditure Policy for 

1933 (April) the Committee reiterates its contention that 
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“the prescnt tax structure is dangerous to economic prog- 
ress.” In particular, “The excess-profits tax is a tax on 
growth, on efficiency, on initiative, on risk-taking, on new 
enterprise and small business. Tt does not, and could not, 
do what its proponents claimed for it identify and tax 
those particular profits due to the defense program. 

“The excess-profits tax encourages debt financing and 
discourages equity financing. Tt encourages wasteful and 
inflationary business policies. Tt discriminates without 
reason or equity among shareholders in different corpora- 
tions, and between shareholders and other income recipi- 
ents. It is both difficult to comply with and to administer.” 

On the currently debated question of budget balancing 
and tax reduction, CED savs, “We are confident that 
expenditures can be reduced enough—about $4.4 billion— 
to balance the fiscal 1954 budget with present tax rates if 
there is no marked worsening of the international situation 
requiring a step-up national security expenditures.” 
This is in line with the general principle: “We should 
adhere to the principle that the budget should be balanced 
in times of prosperity. Tf this principle is abandoned we 
see no reliable bulwark against the danger of mounting 
deficits, chronic inflation, and huge, wasteful government 
expenditures. We must work out our tax problem within 
the framework of a balanced budget.” 


Mr. Kestnbaum’s Statement 


In his statement on behalf of CED before the Tlouse 
Ways and Means Committee (May 18) Chairman Kestn- 
baum offered a bold defense of tariff reduction as favor- 
able to free enterprise—a position long defended by econo- 
mists against business leaders who favored govern- 
ment aid through high protective tariffs. We quote a few 
paragraphs of the statement : 

“The CED. helieves that the logical course for the 
United States and other nations to follow. for our mutual 
benefit, is a gradual and consistent policy of tariff re- 
duction. Our opinion that trade barriers should be re- 
duced stems from one of our most fundamental convic- 
tions. We believe that the American economy has grown 
to its present tremendous strength because it is free and 
competitive, and because it has had opportunity for con- 
stant expansion. .. . We need expanding markets both at 
home and abroad.” 

“.. . Our present tariff policies reduce the ability of 
other countries to sell their products in the American 
market. We then tax ourselves, or go into debt, to give 
our allies the dollars they need to buy the exports we will 
not let them earn for themselves. Our restrictive trade 
policies thus add substantially to our tax burden and lower 
our living standards.” 

“The CED believes that the authority for the reciprocal 
trade agreements program should be renewed, and _ that 
the American policy of trade barrier reduction should be 
vigorously pursued. Reducing barriers to international 
trade should be a basic, permanent part of American 
policv. The authority for reciprocal trade agreements 
should be renewed for a period sufficiently long to reflect 
that fact. Business at home and abroad should not be 
subject to the uncertainties that result from annual debate 
over its renewal. Accordingly, we recommend that con- 
sideration be given to an extension of the authority that 
would stand unless repealed by law.” 


“Free Trade Is Inevitable” 
A movement by businessmen in the direction of “freer 


trade,” is described under the title above in an article in 
Fortune, New York, March, 1953. Fortune records that 
“an increasing number of U. S. businessinen are saving, 
‘Tree trade is inevitable’.”) The new administration, which 
is interpreted as favorable to an increase in Imports. may 
approach its task with the knowledge that many Iusiness- 
men helieve in Hberalizing our foreign trade policy. 

Fortune calls attention to a “remarkable” declaration 
for freer trade by the Detroit Board of Commerce. It 
says that businessmen benefitting from exports, until re- 
cently dispersed and indifferent, are becoming more vocal, 
(“Those that were afraid of being hurt were concen- 
trated and active.”) 

The Committee for Economic Development, the .\mer- 
ican Farin Bureau Federation, the U. S. Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, are among the 
organizations quoted as favoring liberal foreign trade 
policies. 

The “formidable protectionists” are duly recognized in 
the Fortune article. “But among businessmen the frend 
is away from the unquestioning acceptance of the old 
worn arguments, and toward a broader understanding of 
the issues,” 

Among the statements by Fortune is this: “Actually, 
balancing our trade by increasing imports wonld not 
reduce our production. It would raise efficiency, reduce 
aid abroad and taxes at home, and thus give U.S. con- 
sumers billions more to spend, maintain employment in 
export industries, and enable the nation to consume more 
without working harder.” 


Art and Religion 


“Definitions of art are as countless as are its facets,” 
writes Fritz Fichenberg in a Pendle Hill Pamphlet. Art 
and Faith (Wallingford, Pa., Pendle Hill, 1952. 35 cents). 
To Mr. Fichenberg, a Friend and a professional artist, 
art is ‘a creative expression” of the soul, “which may be 
voiced, formed or shaped through any medium which God 
has given us. ... \We are concerned with all creative art 
forms and with all those who are creating them, regard- 
less of medium.” 

“What contribution can art make to religion—to any 
religious group? .\rt can deepen our sensitivity, heighten 
our devotion, give meaning and expression to our un- 
formed longings for the Eternal, give us a sense of beauty 
and the deep satisfaction of being creative, co-creative with 
God.” Art “is a great reconciler, a cultural bridge between 
men of all races. It can also be contemplated in silence. ... 

“Tf the artist's work is his worship, if he earnestly de- 
sires to serve God and, through Ilim, man, the artist will, 
in the end, achieve that peace of mind, that freedom of the 
soul, that mastery of matter which will bring him to the 
foot of the Cross. . 

“In our world of growing tensions, in our civilization 
of fear and insecurity, it seems that voluntary poverty, #- 
Christ and St. Francis knew it, is the only way to remove 
entirely from our lives the causes of strife and frictions. ... 

“One of the artist’s biggest problems has always been 
to resist the pressure and influence of those who patronize 
him. To reduce his standard of living to bare necessities 
is his most effective means of independence. .. . 

“It seems that the mystery of art defies analysis by 
psychologists, professional critics and historians. Maybe 
it can only be experienced by the artist himself, who has 
been singled out for ordainment, he knows not why... .” 
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